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originated the sale of the property of the Church, and
he had disapproved of the issue of assignats. Too
often his audience had applauded the violence of his
rhetoric and rejected the moderation of his conclusions.
But since he had become the adviser of the Crown he
trusted to be able to shape the policy of the Government.
His boundless confidence in his personal influence forbade
Mm to doubt that, when once the king was convinced
how superior he was to his other advisers, he would
become a trusted minister, and this without forfeiting
his popularity, for, if Lewis XVI. would be guided by
him and frankly accept the Eevolution, the servant of
the most popular of kings would share with his master
the love and gratitude of the nation. And if so, what
might he not hope to effect 1 When he saw the
enthusiasm with which Lafayette was greeted on the
day of the Federation, the readiness of the people to
prostrate themselves before their idol, he said to the
friends about him: " If ever I became minister you would
do well to stab me on the spot, for in a year you would
all be my slaves."

But such hopes were destined to bitter disappoint-
ment. His connection with the Court was barren of all
result, except the production of those admirable papers
which he entrusted on his death-bed to La Marck, as the
best materials for the future vindication of his memory.
These elaborate notes, of which he wrote on an average
two every week, discussing events, suggesting how the
difficulties of the day might best be met, or sketching
schemes of policy, were, as a French writer observes,
little else than one more newspaper, to which the king
and queen were the only subscribers. Except in unim-